The Tiger
be friendly to the Portuguese, they called, after sending ahead a
handsome present of Indian muslin. On being received with cordi-
ality, they did not conceal from him the object of their journey.
He told them they were wise to go, but when they asked ques-
tions, trying to ascertain what he knew of the Government's in-
tentions, he discreetly turned the conversation. It was a terrible
journey in the rains, he said. The galley they had was too small
for the sea passage. At the moment it was raining and blowing
hard. It might continue to rain without pause for three weeks.
How did they propose to get to Mrauk-u?
He was not exaggerating. In Arakan three hundred inches of
rain often fall between May and October.
The Portuguese replied that by walking down the coast they
hoped to cover the hundred miles, which lay between them and
the mouth of the Kaladan river, and from thence get up to the
city of Mrauk-u. The Governor asked his bodyguard whether one
could pass that way. No-one could pass, they saidj every few miles
there were torrents pouring down from the mountains, so deep
and rapid that elephants could not ford them.
The only alternative, said the Governor, was to take the route
over the mountains. (That was the track the messenger had
taken.) It came out at the town of Peroem on the Mayu river,
from where inland waterways led to the capital. Tibao protested
that the mountains were full of tigers, and the track hard to find.
That was so, admitted the Governor, but he could provide them
with guides, for in a couple of days he would be sending under
escort to Arakan fifty-three Indians captured in the raids. The
best course would be to join the party. Risks from wild animals
would be greatly reduced and there would be no danger of losing
the way.
This entailed a halt of two days. But they agreed with alacrity.
It was a lucky chance. They might have perished, otherwise.
On the second evening the prisoners arrived with a guard of
thirty soldiers. They were manacled and had iron collars to which
a chain was attached, binding them one to the other, like the
twelve galley-slaves whom Don Quixote saw * inserted lite bead-
stones in a great chain of iron*. The men were old and young,
some Hindus, some Mohammedans, innocents going to perpetual
servitude.
Next day early in the morning the company set out. Manrique
had with him two catechists and a servant, Tibao a number
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